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CHARIVARIA. 

THERE is, we believe, very little doubt 
that the persons prevented from re- 
turning from the seaside to their work 
are better pleased than those prevented 
from getting from their work to the| 
seasicle. 


“The Holiday Cat” is a problem | 
which is receiving a good deal of atten- | 
tion just now. One might do worse | 
than give it to those “strikers who | 
strike workmen because they wish to| 
work. ; 


| 


trolley 


By the by, a tania ala 
which was conveying a 


lion to the Zoo was mo- | 
lested by strikers until the 
nature of the merchandise 
disclosed itsclf. It 
thought that, as a result of 
this, many traders may in| 
future include a lion in the} 
contents of their packing- 
cases. ~ * 


is 


At Nottingham there has | 


actually been a worm- 
gatherers’ strike. Which | 
proves that even the 


worm-gatherers will turn— 
in the hot weather. 


And there has been a dear 
little Boys’ Own Strike. 
One hundred boys at the | 
Sittingbourne paper mills 
struck for an advance of | 
one halfpenny an_ kour. | 
Apparently the price of lolli- | 
pops has risen, and there| 
has not been a corre-| 
sponding increase in wages. 

| 
| 


The denies of heavy | 
railway and cartage vans 
from the London streets 
during the dock strike made | 
the thoroughfares clear and! Srrixg. 
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|not have acted otherwise than he did.’ 
; Wouldn’t it have been awful for 


Tue Howripay PRospLemM 


THE 


3 : 
‘not proved acceptable to those con- 


cerned. 


In an article on the Veto Crisis The 
Spectator says:—‘* We are bound to 
say that a careful consideration of all 
the facts shows that the King could 


His 
Majesty if our contemporary had felt | 
bound to issue an adverse report ? | 
One does not care to 
would have happe ned then. 


At last there is a real “Tragedy of | 
|} Ireland.” 
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AUTOMATICALLY 


SOLVED BY 





easy to cross in comfort’ 
and safety; and it looks ra‘her as if we 
have discovered at last a cure for the! 
congestion of traffic in the Metropolis | 
—that problem that has been baffling | 
us for so long. 3 


It is being seitiitte What reward does | 
the Government intend to give to its 
four hundred followers who were will- | 
ing, if necessary, to brave ridicule for | 
its sake ? We shall not be surprised | 
if, gradually, each of them receives a | 
peerage. — 


| 


Meanwhile the suggestion that a | 


the Irish M.P.’s whe hese to refuse a 
salary of £400 a year. 


Yet another gift —this time a rifle |2 
'range—for the War Office. It is evi-| 
| dently being realised gradually that so 
much money is required nowadays for 
‘old age pensions, workmen’s insur- 
| ance, wages for M.P.’s, and the like, that 
if our defences are to be kept up, it must | 
be done by vo! tuntary contributions. 


The present year iil the jubilee 
\of the Ironclad. It has not yet been 
decided how it shall be celebrated. In| 
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think what | 


We refer to the pane of | 


THE RAILWAY 
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| 


One hundred thousand firemen from 


all over 
of the National Federation of Firemen 


in Paris. The affair was admirably 
organised. Nothing seems to have 
been forgotten. There was even a 


serious fire in the city, which enabled 


‘| the delegates to see the Paris firemen 


at work. * % 

Tt has been suggested that our Boy 
Scouts shall be employed in a war of 
extermination against house - flies. 


There is something rater attractive 
about the proposal. For a full-grown 


man to engage in mortal combat with 
— “fly would be absurd and 
somewhat unsportsman- 
like. The others are more 
equally ma‘ched. 


And the wasp plague 
continues to baffle the na- 
‘tion. Personally we thi.k 
\there is nothing like the 
| old-fashioned protection of 
|applying a thin coating of 
treacle to one’s face ard 
hands. Not only does the 
sting fail to penetra‘e this, 
but the wasps are held as 
involuntary prisoners unt l, 
at the end of the day, one 
removes them. | 





A hare wh ‘ch had made 
|a daily practice of swim- 
| ming in the sea at Cley, to 
| the delight of the visitors, 
'has, we are told, been cap- 
| tured by some local fisher- 
men. Presumably because 
the regulations as to bath- 
ing costume had not been 
‘complied with. 





The atom, just pub- 
lished in a Board of Agii- 
culture Report, that there 
are now 1,826,841 dogs in 
Great Britain, has cause: 








a certain amount of ex- 
citement in the canine world. It 
has, we hear, been resolved to make 


every effort to bring the number up to 

2,000,000 by next year, and an agita- 
tion will then be started against taxa- 
dae without oer ee ion. 


The authorities of Watertown, New 
York, have decided that in future their 
| policemen, to obtain relief from the heat, 
will wear white shirts, duck trousers, 
Any white 





‘and light tennis shoes. 


| malefactor who, while being arrested, 
| soils one of these immaculate guardians 
jof the peace will be severely dealt with. 


public dinner shou!'d be given to taem|Germany many persons rather favour | Any black malefactor producing the 


at once has, for some reason or otlier, 
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the idea of a Naval War. 


|same effect will be burned alive. 





Europe attended the festival | 
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| pendous book, entitled ‘‘ The Wonders of the Little World ; 


| a folio published in 1678—two years, that is to say, before 


| of Man.” 


“System of the Mental and Corporeal Powers and Defects 


excellent clerical ambition. 


| found even in his own Book, he has gleaned together several 


| and disagreeable relations might be exchanged for such as 
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WANLEY ON WIT AND WISDOM. 


“Tue vein of wit doth not always answer a man’s desire, 
but at some times, while we are writing or speaking, some- 
thing doth casually offer itself unto our thoughts, which, 
perhaps, hath more of worth in it than we are able to 
compass with the utmost vehemence of our meditation and 
study. Facetious men have many such fortunate hits, 
lighting on the sudden upon that which is more graceful 
and pleasant to the hearer, than their more elaborate 
endeavours would be.” 

With the above paragraph the Rev. NaTHANIEL WANLEY 
begins the antepenultimate chapter of his famous and stu- 


or, A General History of Man. In Six Books.”’ My edition is 
a fat quarto of 752 pages, including plates and an index, and 
was published in 1788. The first edition was, I believe, 


Mr. Wantey died at the unripe age of forty-six. It is an 
amaz'ng thought that in that comparatively short space of 
time he should have found leisure for the compilation of 
this monumental work, for he was also Vicar of Trinity 
Parish, Coventry, and must have misspent some hours at 
least in every week in attending to his parochial labours. 
liven while he. preached or expounded or visited he cannot 
but have sighed to be back at “The General History 


Certainly he had no mean design. The title-page sets 
out that he proposes to display “The Various Faculties, 
Capacities, Powers and Defects of the Human Body and 
Mind, in several thousand most interesting Relations of 
Persons remarkable for Bodily Perfections or Defects . . 
or for extraordinary Virtues or Vices of the Mind . . . or 
for uncommon Powers or Weakness of the Senses and 
Affections,’ together with an account of all sorts . of 
“other matters equally curious,’ but too long to be 
mentioned here. The whole was to form “ A Complete 


of Human Nature; and intended to increase Knowledge, 
to promote Virtue, to discourage Vice, and to furnish 
topics for innocent and ingenious Conversation.” A most 


My edition, published, as I say, more than a hundred 
years after Mr. Waney’s death, is commended to the 
public by the editor in a preface. Mr. WANLEY, it is here 
stated, “ ransacked the History of all Times and Nations, 
and, at an expence of labour and learning which renders 
him as great an instance of Human Industry as is to be 


thousand Historical Facts.”” Mr. Wanuey, however, has 
been expurgated, for “ Notwithstanding our author’s merit, 
it must be acknowledged that he is not everywhere equally 
happy in the choice of his stories, and that some immaterial 


are more pertinent, interesting and entertaining.” 


My editor adds that those who undertake the informa- 
tion of men have a difficult task. ‘ For the subject,” he 
says, “is so obnoxious to error, the track so rough and 
uneven, and readers so prepossessed with prejudices, 
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jealousies and censoriousness, that the diligent collectors of 
such examples oftener meet with reproaches than testi- 
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ingenuity to search into the reason and cause of things, 
yet it is absurdity and folly to be invincible opiniators | 
against manifest convictions, or to think Omnipotency | 
cannot do what he pleases, because some men are resolved | 
to be biind, and will not believe what they see.” I would | 
rather face a blow from the fist of the world’s heavy-weight 
champion than get in the way of that last massive and 
majestic sentence. Who, after reading it, would dare to be | 
an invincible opiniator against manifest convictions ? 

Mr. Wantey’s antepenultimate chapter, from which 1 | 
have already given an extract, treats “ of the witty Speeches | 
or Replies suddenly made by some Persons.” Here is one 
of his examples :—‘* One asked a noble sea-captain, ‘ Way, 
having means sufficient to live upon the land, he would yet 
endanger his person upon the ocean?’ He told him ‘ That | 
he had a natural inclination to it, and therefore nothing 
could divert him.’ ‘I pray,’ said the other, ‘ where died | 
your father?’ ‘At sea,’ said the Captain. ‘And where 
your grandfather?’ ‘At sea also,’ said he. ‘And,’ said 
the other, ‘are you not for that cause afraid to go to sea?’ 
‘ Before I answer you,’ said the Captain, ‘I pray tell me 
where died your father?’ ‘In bed,’ said he. ‘And where 
your crandfather?’ ‘In his bed,’ said he, ‘also.’ And said 
the Captain, ‘Are you not afraid for that cause to go to | 
bed?’ It was a hit—a palpable hit, but it may be urged 
that the noble sea-captain was not very sudden about it. He | 
took his time to lay his train and apply the match, and | 
the landsman must have known what was coming some 
moments before the charge exploded. 


Here is another told in Mr. WanLEy’s most characteristic 
style: “The Spaniards sided with the Duke of Mayenne 
and the rest of those rebels in France who called themselves 
the Holy League; and a French gentleman being asked the 
causes of their civil broils, with an excellent allusion he 
replied, ‘ They were Spania and Mania,’ seeming by this 
answer to ‘signify they were 2mama penury, and Mana 
fury, which are indeed the causes of all intestine tumults, 
but slily therein implying the King of Spain.and the Duke 
of Mayenne.” Could there be a more benevolent amenity 
than that with which our collector makes the witty reply 
clear to the most pedestrian intelligence ? 








My third and final story comes from the chapter “Of the 
wise Speeches, Sayings and Replies of several Persons.”’ 
It shows, I am afraid, that Mr. WANLEY was a non-resist- 
ance and passive-obedience man:—‘t When Theopompus 
was King of Sparta, one was saying in his presence that 
‘it now went well with their City because their Kings had 
learned how to govern.’ The King prudently replied, that 
‘it rather came to pass because their people had learned 
how to obey:’ shewing theréby, that populous Cities are 
most injurious to themselves by their factious disobedience; 
which, while they are addicted to, they are not easily well 
governed by the best of magistrates.” 








“To BricHTeEN THE Eyes.—- Milk, 1 oz. ; hot water, 1 cz. Mix and 
bathe the eyes while the mixture is still warm.”—]oman’s Life. 
And if you should get the eyes badly mixed and put the 
right one back in the left socket, so much the better. 
A little change brightens them up wonderfully. 


“One ean watch the huntsman and almost read his thoughts while 


monies of gratitude; this is probably occasioned by vanity | cantering ever so easily on a carpet of a thousand springs, with a proud 
and fondness of philosophizing upon matters of fact, and | eck arching gently to the rein. "— West Somerset Free Press. 
being more curious to find cut the reason of things than|The writer must be very careful how he arches his neck. 


the truth of them. But though it is an argument of| It soon grows into a habit. 
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| about that, but we stand to make a bit 
| this month. You forget the pore bath- 
| ing man ’as got to live the rest of the 


| wives wasn’t in reg’lar work, that we 


|of yer mar for 2d. 


| stick to No. 14? 
| you're very wise. 


| through ’is winder ? 
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The Bather. *‘LooK out, MABEL, HERE 
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coMEs Dick Rawpon.” 


The Bather. ‘‘ WEL, I ONLY MEANT YOU ’RE DISPLAYING A GOOD 











THE BATHING-MACHINE MAN. 


“’ AvE a nice bathe this morning, Sir ? 
Very good, Sir. Better take No. 14— 
last but one on the line, Sir. Some one 
waiting for it? Oh yes, Sir—three 
parties—but they ‘ll soon be in and out, 
bless you! They ’re only gents. 

“You can ’ave No. 7 if you please, 
Sir, only one party waiting for that, as 
you say, but they ’re females. You’ll| 
Right you are, Sir— 


“ Busy? Well, yes—just keep goin’. 
Start at daybreak and finish at mid- 
night, that’s about the size of it. 
Golden ’arvest? Don’t say too much 


year—we couldn’t do it, Sir, if our 


couldn't. 

‘No, me little dear. Can’t let you 
bathe for 1d., but you can go in along 
j She ain’t yer 
mar? Well, it ain’t my fault, is it? 
‘Ere’s yer towel; don’t drop it in the 
sand. 

“ What's that the old gent’s a-calling 


The Other. 















A Fe " Yj; 
Wig Ss a 


‘‘WuaT AM I To Look OUT ABOUT?” 
DEAL OF ANKLE.” 








Costume too small, is it? Very sorry, 
Sir, but that comes the biggest size. 
You ‘ave another try, Sir. 

“No, Sir. The strikes don’t affect 
us, not as far as yet. They can’t turn 
the sea off. No, I shan’t strike myself, 
not while you takes your bathing reg’lar, 
all of you. Shall I give you a dozen 
tickets, Sir? Only down for the week- 
end? Yes, you'll want’emall. Why, 
the gents is going in six times a day, 
and the ladies three. ‘Urt’em? Not 
much! with the sea at 68 and 70 
in the shallers. 

*‘ Bathe, Missie? Oh yes, it’s quite 
safe, no tide and no rocks and no jally- 
fishes—you ’ll be all right—yes, Missie. 
I ll keep an eye on yer. 

“ Yes, Sir, you’re right. The female 
visitors look sweeter than ever this 
year, though there’s something wrong 
about the cut o’ their clothes. Runa 
bit short o’ material in the gounds— 
and pawned the petticoats. That’s ’ow 
I accounts for it. But, bless your life, 
Sir, though they ain’t got much to put 
on, seemily, they take longer than ever 
dressing theirselves. 

“ Beg pardon, Mum! Want me to 
go an’ talk to the ladies in No. 3! Got 





Beg pardon, Sir ? 





in your machine, ’ave they ? Went in 





up the back, as you was waiting at the 
front, did they? No, Mum, they cer- 
tainly didn’t ought to ‘ave done that, 
certainly not! Never mind, Mum, you 
take No. 3. Only one party waiting. 
‘“What’s this ‘ere thin, bashful- 
looking gent a-wanderin’ about in ’is 
costume for? Been in too long by the 
looks of ‘im. Lost your machine, ‘ave 
you, Sir? Been trying to find it for 
twenty minutes? Dear, dear! Put 
this ‘ere towel round you, Sir. You 
look as if you’ve been kep’ on the ice 
for a month. Afraid of goin’ in a 
lady’s by mistake, are yer, Sir? Don’t 
you worry, I’ll come along with yer. 
They don’t mind me! Ger ’way, boys!” 





** Goodrick is a left-arm bowler with a decided 
swing action from West Hartlepool.” 
Bradford Daily Telegraph. 
This makes no mention of the same 
player’s very useful late cut from 
Driffield, or his hook stroke from 
Lascelles Hall. 





No power shall extract from us the 
name of the portly Bishop who is now 
known to the irreverent as ‘“ Weight 
and See.” 

















|the competitors would ever end the 
| match. They went on to ten all to make 
‘ ; ‘ , | Sure, and then retired to the lemonade 

“ Ning,” said Archie, separating his| and wasp jug, Simpson missing a 
latest victim from the marmalade spoon couple of dead bodies by inches only. 


and dropping it into the hot water.) And after dinner it was -hotter than 
“This is going to be a sanguinary day. | ever. 


With a pretty late cut into the peach | “The heat in my room,” announced 


THE HOUSE WARMING. 


V.—UNINVITED GUESTS. 





| perfectly. 





jelly Mr. A. Mannering reached double! Archie, “breaks all records. The 
figures. Ten. Battles are being won| thermometer says a hundred and fifty, 
while Thomas still sleeps. Any advance the barometer says very dry, we've 
on ten?” ; ” | had twenty-five hours’ sunshine, and 

“ Does that include my wasp?” asked | there’s not a drop of rain recorded in 
Myra. ; _.|the soap-dish. Are we going to take 

“There are only ten here,” said | this lying down?” 

Archie, looking into the basin, “and! « No,” said Thomas, “let 
they're all mine, I remember them | to night.” 
What was yours like?” “ What do you say, Dahlia? ”’ 

“Well, I didn’t exactly kill him.) «Jt's a good idea. You can all 
I smacked him with a teaspoon and| sleep on the croquet lawn, and Myra 
told him to go away. And he went on | and I will take the tennis lawn.” 
to your marmalade, so I expect you | “ Hadn’t you better have the croquet 
thought he was yours. But it was/lawn? Thomas walks in his sleep, and 
really mine, and I don’t think it’s very | we don’t want to have him going 
nice of you to kill another person’s| through hoops all night.” 
wasp.” “You'll have to bring down your 

‘‘ Have one of mine,” I said, pushing | own mattresses,” went on Dahlia, “and 
my plate across. ‘‘ Have Bernard—/| you've not got to walk about the garden 
he's sitting on the greengage.” in the early morning, at least not until 

“T don't really want to kill anything. Myra and [ are up, and if you ’re going 
I killed a rabbit once and I wished [| to fall over croquet hoops you mustn't 
hadn't.” make a noise. That’s all the rules, I 

“T nearly killed a rabbit once, and I | think.” 
wished I had.” | “I’m glad we've got the tennis 

“ Great sportsmen at a glance,” said | lawn,” said Myra; “it’s much smoother. 
Archie. “Tell us about it before it}Do you prefer the right-hand court, 
goes into your reminiscences.” dear, or the left-hand?” 

“It was a fierce affair while it lasted.| «We shall be very close to nature 
The rabbit was sitting down and I was/ to-night,” said Archie. “ Now we shall 
standing up, so that I rather had the| know whether it really is the nightjar, 
advantage of him at the start. I waited| or Simpson gargling.” 
till he seemed to be asleep and then We were very close to nature that 
fired.” night, but in the early morning still 

“ And missed him ?” closer. I was awakened by the noise 

“Y-yes. He heard the report, though. | of Simpson talking, as I hoped, in his 
I mean, you mustn’t think he ignored|sleep. However, it appeared that he 
me altogether. I moved him. He got| was awake and quite conscious of the 
up and went away all right.” things he was saying. 

“A very lucky escape for you,” said 
Archie. “I once knew a man who| Archie, who had given expression to 
was gored to death by an angry rabbit.”|the general opinion about it; “these 
He slashed in the air with his napkin.| bally wasps are all over me.” 
“Fifteen. Dahlia, let's have breakfast “Tt’s your own fault,”’ said Archie. 
indoors to-morrow. This is very jolly|“Why do you egg them on? I don’t 
but it’s just as hot, and it doesn’t get| have wasps all over me.” 

Thomas up any earlier, as we hoped.”| “Conf—— There! I’ve been stung. 

All that day we grilled in the heat.}| “You've been what?” 

Myra and I started a game of croquet} “Stung.” 

in the morning, but after one shot each| “Stung. Where?” 

it was agreed to abandon it asadraw| “In the neck.” 

—slightly in my favour, because I had| ‘In the neck.” Archie turned over 
given her the chipped mallet. Andinthe/|to me. “Simpson,” he said, “ has been 
afternoon, Thomas and Simpson made | stung in the neck. Tell Thomas.” 

a great effort to get up enthusiasm for 
lawn tennis. Each of them returned | said, “ has been stung in the neck.” 
the other’s service into the net until *‘Good,” said Thomas, and went to 
the score stood at eight all, at which | sleep again. 

point they suddenly realised that no-| ‘“ We've told Thomas,” said Archie. 


’ 


8 sleep out 








| thing but the violent death of one of | “ Now are you satisfied?” 
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“ Get away, you brute, 
‘Simpson suddenly, and dived under 





“IT can’t help it,” he explained to} 





I woke up Thomas. “Simpson,” I} C 
| ‘That the Great Western Railway Company be 
requested either to allow busmen and carmen 
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” 


shouted 


the sheet. 

Archie and I lay back and shouted 
with laughter. 

“Tt’s realiy very silly of him,” said 
Archie, ‘“ because—go away—because 
everybody knows that—get away, you 
ass — that wasps aren't dangerous 
unless—confound you—unless—— I 
say, isn’t it time we got up?” 

I came up from under my sheet and 
looked at my watch. “ Four-thirty,” 
I said, dodged a wasp, and went back 
again. 

“We must wait till five-thirty,” said 
Archie. “ Simpson was quite right ; he 
was stung, after all. I'll tell him so.” 

He leant out of bed to tell him so, and 
then thought better of it and retired 
beneath the sheets. 

At five-thirty a gallant little party 
made its way to the house, its mat- 
tresses over its shoulders. 

“Gently,” said Archie, as we came 
in sight of the tennis-lawn. 

We went very gently. There were 


only wasps on the tennis-lawn, but one | 
does not want to disturb the little | 


fellows. A. A. M. 





THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 
THE Custom House in Billingsgate 
Is very large and very great, 
All summer its electrics swish 
To dissipate the smell of fish. 
Outside the streets are glaring, grim, 
Inside it’s cool and wide and dim, 
And all its rooms have swinging doors, 
And disinfectants on the floors. 


From its front windows one may see 
The Thames as muddy as can be; 

Its clerks are very cross and sour, 
And keep you waiting half-an-hour. 
But you may watch the tramps go by 
For Christiansund or Uruguay, 

Or read, what most my fancy stirs, 
The “ Notices to Mariners.” 

These tellof buoys and lights and quays, 
For those in “ peril of the seas,” 
They caution captains, and convict 
The sunken shoal or derelict. 

And as you read them you may reach 
A Greenland floe, a coral beach, 

The breeze that stirs the tamarinds, 
Or rushing, grey Atlantic winds. 

And so the Custom House, you see, 
Seems quite a pleasant place to me; 

I won’t mind waiting—no, not I, 

An hour beneath an August sky. 





‘“‘The Street Committee recommended— 


into their premises at Newrath or not to allow 
them into the premises at all.’” 
The Waterford Times. 


One way or the other, please. 
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INFANT PRODIGIES. 


Tue July number of the American 
Magazine contains an interesting ac- 
‘count by Professcr W1rENER of the 
| exceptionally early mental development 
|of his son Norsert. When he was 

eighteen months old, “his nurse-girl 
/one day amused herself by making 
letters in the sand of the seashore. 
She noticecd that he was watching her 
attentively, and in fun began to teach 
‘him the alphabet. Two days after- 
wards she told me in great surprise 
+ that he knew it perfectly. Thinking 

that this was an indication that it 
| would not be hard to interest him in 

reading, | started teaching him how to 

spell at the age of three. In a very few 
_weeks he was reading quite fluently, 
| and by six was acquainted with a num- 
| ber of excellent books, including works 
! by Darwin Rix0r7, and other scientists, 
| which I put into bis hands in order to 
instil in‘ him something of the scien- 
tific spirit.” 

Private inquiries, conducted at great 
expense by one of Mr. Punch’s most 
tiusted representatives, have resulted 
in the gratifying discovery that this 
precacity is by no means confined to 
denizens of the Great Republic, but has 
becn displayed by several of England's 
greatest living luminaries. ‘ 

At the tender age of-fourteen months 
Mr. Luoyp GrorcE electrified his nurse 
by enunciating in a clear treble voice 
the startling sentiment, “ A hereditary 
aristoc:acy is a contradiction in terms 
and is doomed to speedy extinction.” 
With these words he seized his toy 
spade—the incident occurred on the 
sands at Llandudno—and demolished 
an e!aberate sand castle which he had 
erected by his unaided exertions. 

Mr. Winston CuurRCHILL, at the age 
'of two, petrified his tutor by com- 
mitting to memory the whole of 

GiBBon’s monumental h'story, and tak- 

ing the Emperor Juian as his hero 

and model. In his third year, however, 

he developed strong pietistic tendencies, 

and during a summer holiday spent on 
' Dartmoor immersed himself in Pastoral 
Theology, and translated the Septuagint 
into the Devonshire dialect. At the 
age of five he was admitted into an 
Orange Lodge, but quitted it.after a few 
weeks and declared himself a supporter 
of Mr. Parnetn.. While serving as a 
volunteer in the Expeditionary Force 
to Egypt in 1382, he was converted to 
Unionism and rema:ned rooted in this 
heresy until 1905. 

Mr. Lutu Harcovurt’s pronounced 
democratic tendencies manifested them- 
selves at an unusually early age. Thus 
in the choice of playmates he evinced 
a marked preference for children of 
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**WOULD YOU RECOGNISE THE BAND THIS 


MORNING, Sin!” 
**No; IS IT ONE?” : 








humble origin, and in moments of| musical precocity. The first time he 
expansion would even go so far as to|ever heard a donkey bray he was in his 
allow them to play with his superb! bath, being then only eight months 
diamond-hilted gold rattle. It is under-jold, and he immediately sang the 
stood that his parents’ decision to send | interval of the submerged tenth—that 
him to Eton caused him deep grief, as| given out by the quadruped — with 
|it was his dearest desire to go to a/ startling fidelity. Three moths later he 
| board-school, and his antipathy to| was able to play all Bacu’s Forty-eight 
aristocratic surroundings found vent| Preludes and Fugues on a mouth-organ. 





in the expression of opinions which 
shocked his tutor inexpressibly. Always 
a convinced believer in the simple life, 
he adopted a Spartan rigour in his diet, 
seldom indulging in more than five ices 
at a time and only partaking of caviare 
twice or at most three times a week. 
Another distinguished Etonian, Sir 


|Husert Parry, was noted for his 





He mastered the penny whistle in a 
single afternoon, and after that never 
looked back. Taking his Mus. Bac. 
|degree before he went into knicker- 
|bockers he immortalized himself at 
Eton, where he was captain of the 
Wall team, by inventing a new method 
of kicking the ball backwards, to which 
he gave the name of the contra-punt. 
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OR THE 
AN OLD BALL. 
A Gour Ipytt. 


Wet, you shall have the story of the ball. 

It seems a curious trophy, does it not, 

To keep among my treasures of the past 

In yonder cabinet? Scarred, battered, gashe.l, 
Spoiled with ignoble usage of the club, 
Old-fashioned, too—ah me, I had almost 
Forgotten it was there. But you shall heavr. 


[I was not ever scratch, as I am now. 

Far from it. Through a long novitiate 

My golf was vile; and gods, how I could slice! 
That was at once my shame and my despair ; 
Shame for the dangers that I cast abroad, 
Despair of that eternal “ rough,” the time 

I spent in looking'fér the balls I lost, 

The money that I“ost in losing them, 

Not to say, temper. 


: One wild afternoon 
Inta a crosswise wind Idrave. The ball 
Leapt from the tee and swung, like one possessed, 
In mad abandonment towards the off, 
Where, on a green impossibly remote, 
(Or so it seemed) in awkward stance there stood 
A maiden putting. Round that fairy form 
The strange thing, hissing like a Catherine wheel, 
In lessening spiral rushed—against that form 
Rudely, impinged, and so accosted earth. 


And thither, to retrieve that cursed ball, 

I, with disarming smile and cap in hand, 

A mincing shape of crushed apology, 

Approached, and made expressions of remorse 
Such as a maid might swallow. Her three friends 
Darkly opposed me with a hostile glare ; 

But not so she. She heard me to the end; 

Then raised her eyes—eyes of a most deep blue— 
And said it didn’t matter, and forgave. 

So for the nonce I left her. All that round, 

I could not keep my mind upon the game, 

Or eye upon the ball. Of her I thought, 

Her voice, her smile, her pardon, and I played 


On with the ball that smote her, hewed and hacked, 


And, at the close, ’twas as you see it now. 


But when the round had ended in defeat 

At the club house I met her, and I learned, 
She, too, was a beginner. I proposed 

A match, the first of many. Day by day 

In pleasing concord of inferior golf 

We, being equal in our lack of skill, 

Together “ploughed the ineffectual sand, 
Harried the sod, and laboured through the rough, 
While each in healing sympathy consoled 

The other's failures with “Oh, crushing luck,” 
* Hard lines,” and “ Ah, th’ abominable lie,” 
And all such kindly flatteries, till, at lasé, 
(Both being bunkered at the fourteenth hole) 

I told her that I loved her. She was kind. 
And in that bunker we became engaged. 


So for a pleasant season all was well. 

But, of a sudden—how I know not—I 
Began to get the better of my ball ; 

Put off the novice ; and, of my success, 

Was born the baffling magic of the game. 

I grew impatient at the loss of time 

Spent in retrieving balls from that vile rough 
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Wherein she sliced them—slicing was her fault, 
It was ridiculous—and I began 

To pine for foes more worthy of my skil, 

To teel some ire at being thus kept back 

By an inferior player. I proposed 

To give her lessons. She resented that. 
Indeed, it bred a coolness; and, at last, 

(She being bunkered at the fourteenth hole) 
We had some words, and parted, not in peace. 


She sent me back my presents. They were few. 
I had not known her long enough for more. 
A ring, a dressing-case, a set of clubs, 
Some cunning treatises upon the game, 
“Golf for Beginners,” “ Illustrated Faults” 
And others that I gave her for her good; 
And, with the rest, a gashed’and battered ball, 
My earliest gift, the scarred and sacred thing - 
Through whose wild ames we were introduced. 
: ? : ‘Der. Dum. 





WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS. | ' 


Tue editor of The Gorgeous Monthly sat at his desk and |, 
| turned the pages of his last issue. “Can’ tundérstand it!” | 


he muttered. 
“What can’t you understand?” asked the office: al 
(He was a new office-boy:) 


The editor frowned. -Then, relenting, he handediaia copy 


of The Gorgeous Monthly to the office-boy. 
look at it!” he said. 
halfpenny for that?” 

The office-boy did look at it. He read the Contents, 
which ran as follows :— bikes 

My Tie-Pixs. An absorbing account, by M-Dirien 
Babulard, the world-famous International Detective, of the 
Gifts graciously bestowed upon him by Royal Personages 
whom he has guarded. _ Illustrated by 45 beautiful photo- 
graphs specially taken for The Gorgeous Monthly. (Copy- 
right in U.S.A.) 

Mr. Burrie’s Batruinc- MAcuine. 
of the Seaside. 
Toombes. 

SHoutp Wirey Provipe THE Pram ? 
Domestic Causerie by six well-known Actresses. An 
article of absorbing interest to all intelligent women. 

Trae AreROPLANE Assassin. (The third of the Thrilling 


= Look at it; 
“ Wouldn’t you. give foilrfence- 


A Very Funny Story 
By the favourite humourist, Wermwode 


|Series of Modern Mysteries contributed by our Special 


| dropping. 





| Crime Investigator.) 


THROUGH SERINGAPATAM ON STILTS. 
Strange Wager. 
Intrepid Traveller. 

Miages Minor, Mouttycoppte. A Public School Tale, 
proving that the sp:rit which won Waterloo still inspires 
our British Boyhood. By Edith Tomlinson. 

PicTURES THAT PAIN. 
of the Day. 


The Story of a 
With authentic photographs of the 


Fully Illustrated by Reproductions of some o: 


the works which the Author suggests should be Destroyed |: 


by the Nation. 

Sretia’s Lover. A Charming Summer 
Caroline and Arthur Drivelle. 

“Pretty good, isn’t it?” asked the editor. ‘“ You'd 
think it would fetch ‘em. But it don’t. Circulation’s still 
I can’t understand it. It must be that we're 
hit by the flood of trashy sevenpenny reprints.” 

“That must be it,” agreed the office-boy. 


Romance by 


so he hid his 
in his desk and went- back to 


It behoves office-boys to be discreet; 
tattered “ Treasure Island”’ 
the typewriter. 


A delightful | 





A Virile Attack on the “ Art” (?) |! 





| 
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‘‘WemmuN! If’s REEDEECULOUS FOR YE TAE THINK 0’ SICH FEERFU’ GEAR!” 

**Hoors, MON! DINNA YE SEE IT’S JUST MADE WI’ ABOOT HAUF THE MATERIAL!” 
SA TTOR 2 But by-and-by we came to see 
SAUCE OF THE SEA. 


Its tonic worth ; we ceased to cavil ; 
We took two spoonfuls with our tea, 
We crunched it in our cake with glee, 

We gloated on the gravel. 


(To almost any Maritime Landlady.) 


Ou, not the virtues of the air, 
Though that, of course, is extra bracing, 
Iiave charmed us most, my lady fair, 


Our faces blossomed like the peach, 
In these apartments rich and rare 


We've told your tiny daughter Elsie 


The briny sea-front facing. To put us up a pint for each 

And greatly as we loved the golf, Of Slush-on-Strand’s salubrious beach 
And cared not though that hearty drunkard To carry home to Chelsea. 

The high Nor’-Easter put us off, ; 

And placed us in the hopeless trough But still, O lady of the fads 


And somewhat statuesque proportions, 
\ Have mercy on a pair of lads 
What time your artless faney adds 
The total of extortions. 


Where all bad drives are bunkered : 


Not these—nor yet the sheer delight 
Of floating where the sea-mew flickers, 
Of tussling with the breaker’s might 
(The town forgotten}—wearing tight Remember, though we had our fill, 
Vermilion-coloured knickers : Whate’er the usual price per plate is, 
It costs you absolutely nil. 
So do not charge it in the bill, 
But put down “ Sea-shore gratis.” 
Evoe. 


Not these, I say, though all were grand, 
Enraptured so a brace of quiet 
Young gentlemen at Slush-on-Strand 
As this—the savour of the sand, 
You mingled with our diet. 











‘Lord Wandsworth is one of the Liberal peers who before hi 


‘t first we did not care for it: ‘elevaticn to the peerage sat in’ the House of Commons for the Stow- 
Unused to so sublime a relish, {market Division of Suffolk for four years, after several unsuccessful 
Ye grumbled, when we came to grit attempts to enter Parliament.” — Vestminster Gazette. 
Our grinders on a hefty bit j The custom is rather dying out now among Liberal 
Of foreshore, saying ‘ Hellish.” } peors, 
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ODE TO A MOUTHFUL OF SEA-WATER TAKEN 
INVOLUNTARILY. 


Txov sloppy spilth of bitter Stygian floods! 
Thou—thou—just wait until 1’ve ceased to splutter, 
Just wait a bit, I say, and Iwill stutter 
Those térse, tremendous words which strong men 

mutter 

(EZ.g., what time they strive with dress-shirt studs), 

And I will think thosé things one does not utter 

But simply chews as cows their juicy cuds, 

And keeps in close-locked lips like canker-worms in buds. 


Some moments since I think you would not find 
A happier than I: the sun was beaming, 
The sea and my strong cleaving arms were gleaming, 
The gulls (and all the lady bathers) screaming, 

The air was warm and Nature seemed most kind. 
And then—then as I wallowed, idly dreaming, 

A little wave came unawares behind 

And slopped Thee down my throat, superlatively brined. 


O sudden sorry sickening effect ! 
O cruelly unkind-iconoclasm ! 
What grievous gulp, what nauseating spasm, 
What tainted void, and oh! how sour a chasm 

Hast Thou enforced! What pleasure hast Thou checkt! 
Such are my feelings now, and whoso has ‘em 

Feels that his joie de vivre is wholly wreckt : 

At least I do, who felt just ncw a man elect. 











For fair Sabrina at my. votive hands— 
Sabrina with a charming bathing dress on— 
Had promised to receive a swimming lesson: 
Most wonderful, although I must confess on- 

erous of duties! As the matter stands 
I would as gladly fire a Smith-and- Wesson 

Straight at my heart: Sabrina’s sweet commands 

Tempt me far less than do the unsubmergéd sands. 


It is enough. I do not ask for more. 
The sea has lost its bright attractive shimmer, 
And since (for I’m no really swagger swimmer) 
I ope my mouth to breathe, another brimmer 
Will doubtless find admission as before. 
I feel Thy inward presence growing grimmer, 
Rumours arise of fierce internal war, 
And hateful is the dark blue sea. Here's for the shore. 








From a letter in The Times of India :— 

**They had seen a ray of hope dawn on the horison, but now they 
have begun to feel that the said ray was nothing more than the dilusory 
lake in the desert of Sarah.” 

We have often felt this, but have never been able to 
express it. 


*‘As the grandson of the greatest poet of the Victorian era we 
should have read ‘A Portentous History’ for the sake of the name that 
it bears on its title-page.”—C.K.S. in “* The Sphere.” 

We must try to get the collected works of Mr. SHorter’s 
grandfa her, 
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Pouice ConstaBLe. ‘‘ WHO HAVE I GOT HERE? 
Mr. Puncw. “MARCH HIM OFF; THAT’S THE WORST ENEMY OF 
DONE YOUR DUTY, AS YOU ALWAYS DO.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF UNREST. 
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WHY, A BOTTLE-THROWING HOOLIGAN.” 
LABOUR. YOU’VE 
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House * Commons, Monday, 
14th z ommittee of 
Supply CHANCELLOR moves vote 
for mere trifle over a quarter 
of a million for payment of 
Members’ salaries. Exception 
taken with respect to form of 
procedure. Urged that proposal 
should be presented as a Bill, 
not a Resolution. Tim HEaty 
agrees, but explains that if that 
course had been adopted the 
Bill would have gone on to 
Lords, who in pre ent temper 
might have thrown it out. 
A Resolution passed through 
Committee of Supply would not 
come before them. 

CHANCELLOR OF EXCHEQUER 
blushed. Hoped that perhaps 
nobody would have thought of 
that. 

In able speech delivered last 
Thursday, when question first 
came before House, ARTHUR 
Lee gave illuminating particu- 
lars of how in Australia appetite 
in this matter grows with what 
it feeds upon. The Member for 
Sark, supporting WoLmer’s motion to) Members of the Right and Right 
reduce vote by £100,000, showed how Centre find double satisfaction in the 
in France development is even more ‘episode. From their place in the 
advanced. To begin with, French|Chamber they hotly denounced spolia- 
Deputés voted themselves annual wage |tion of National Purse; privily they 
of 9,000 francs, equal to £350 English. | pocket the extra 6,000 francs. The 
Four years ago proposal was suddenly | Parisians, who, otherwise helpless, are 
sprung upon the Chamber to increase|ever ready to avenge themselves by 
the amount to 15,000 franes (£600). | launching a mot, scornfully call the 
On what Deputés lament as a snap | Deputés “les Quinze Milles.” 
division the motion was carried and | Business done-—House of 369 Mem- 
remains in force to this day. bers resolve by majority 113 to pay 
themselves salary of £400 a year. 

Tuesday. — Already payment of 
Members turns up with controversial 
point. Resolution adopted yesterday 
authorised allotment ‘‘to Members not 
in receipt of salaries as Ministers or 
officers of the House.” Here comes 
along Boots with conundrum sub- 
mitted to Chair. When is a Minister 
not a Minister? Are the ParronaGcE 
Secretary and the FinanciaL SEGRE- 
TARY TO THE TREASURY, together with 
whole batch of Under-Secretaries, 
Ministers within meaning of Resolu- 
tion? If not, will they, in addition to 
receipt of salary, pocket £400 a year ? 
| For once SPEAKER baffled. 

“They certainly are not Ministers of 
the Crown,” he said. “ Whether they 
are Ministers or not I should not like 





LLOYD GEORGE ec. 
** Chane 


HEALY. 
sellor of Exchequer blushed.” 


AND B. 








to say. I must take legal advice on 
‘i that matter.” 
Pretty to see row of Under- 


| Secretaries crowding Treasury Bench 
i bending forward to catch SPEAKER’s 


*‘Here comes along Boorn with conundrum.” 
(Mr. 


F. HanpeE. Boor.) 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, 











ruling. Not for them to move 
in the matter. Nobody hints 
at such a thing as their having 
pat up Booru to raise question. 
They don’t ask for more than 
their, possibly inadequate, 
salaries paid quarterly. But 
they feel it behoves them to 
set the example of discipline 
and obedience to authority. If 


their more-than-ever esteemed 
colleagues, the ATTORNEY- 


GENERAL and the So.icitor- 
GENERAL, would be so good 
as to advise the SPEAKER that, 
not being Ministers of the 
Crown, they shall be subjected 
to indignity of having forced 
upon them an additional wage 
of £400 a year—well, all they 
can say is that they are not the 
men to add to embarrassment 
of their beloved chief, especially 
heavy at the moment, by raising 
difficulties. 

Business done.—Committee of 
Supply closed. Appropriation Bill 
brought in and read first time. 

We ednesday.— Prince ARTHUR 
gone off to Gastein, leaving his flock 
shepherdless. What affects spirits of 





‘*BOADICEA” TAKES OVER THE 
LEADERSHIP 


‘* You can already almost hear the swish of her 


chariot-scythes «mong the enemy.” 


(Mr. Row.anp Hunt.) 

































































| hands; the sheep, looking up, are com- 


| however, graciously permits Appropri- 
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the more sensitive is circumstance that | 
before departing he did not leave them 
a lingering word of farewell, nor exhibit 
any sign of the sweet sorrow which part- | 
ing from devoted friends ever brings. 
Happily Rowranp Hunt, the Man | 
from Shropshire, is with us. Promptly 
takes up the crook dropped from other 


forted by assurance that they will be fed. 

A Party having of late gone through 
some tribulaticn is cheered by arrange- 
ment perhaps understood rather than 
defined. . Whilst in the Commons 
Prince Artuur has been chivied because 
he would not join movement leading to 
swamping House of Lords with puppet 
peers, Lanspowne has been openly 
accused of treachery, his authority as 
Leader denounced. Party fortunate in 
such dire dilemma to have at hand 
two capable substitutes. With Wu1- 
LOUGHBY DE Broxe leading Oppo- 
sition in the Lords,and RowLanp Hunt 
filling same post in the Commons, 
Unionists may well buck up. 

Business done — Rowianp Hunt 
severely cross-examines SEELY as to 
numerical -force of Territoials. He, 


ation Bill to be read a second time. 


~ 





PERSONALITIES OF THE LAW. 
(From the Layman’s Point of View.) 
Tue JupGEs. 
| TsEse are neither born nor made. 
‘They area ‘class apart, not subject to 
‘the ordinary rule of human existence. 
‘The first remark that Mr. Justice 
SwinFEN Eapy made, upon assuming 
the outward form of a common male 
baby, was “Bring me an Equity of 
Redemption, please,” and someone 
immediately did so in fear and 
trembling. What is admired in 
Counsel who dares to withstand a 
Judge of the High Court is just that 
touch of bravado which King Canute 
lacked. As for the inseparable and 
infallible trio, Lords Justices VauGHAN | 
Witurams, FLetcHer Movnton and! 
Bucktey, breath cannot be sufficiently | 
bated to speak of them at all. One| 





THe Bar: Kina's Counset. 
There are only two King’s Counsel. 
Their names are Sir Epwarp Carson 
and F, E. Smirn. There was once, 


indeed, a man whose name was RuFus | 


Isaacs. He showed promise, but be- 
came Attorney-General. 


Tue Junior Bar. 

This consists of a number of men 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight years 
of age, all destined for the Woolsack. 
One by one they despair of success 
and are just about to give in altogether, 
when their great opportunity comes. 
A beautiful wife murders an ugly hus- 
band, who richly deserved all he got. 
The briefless junior, next on the rota 
for promotion, is briefed by an intelli- 
gent solicitor for the defence. Amidst 
a tense silence the junior rises to 
address a jury, already determined to 
convict. The first word of the junior 
makes them waver: the second turns 
them round, and the third leaves them 
clamouring for an acquittal. The face 
in the dock gets paler and paler: the 
hush gets tenser and tenser: somebody 
faints: the junior is made a K.C. on 
the spot and it is forgotten, in the 
general excitement, that the lady did 
murder ths man. That, however, is 
not important. Considering the regu- 
larity of this occurrence, it 1s odd how 
persistently the number of K.C.s sticks 
at two. 

Tue Sonicrrors. 

All solicitors are rasetils. The fact 
that they work from 9.30 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
on three hundred days of the year 
makes one suspect something of this 
sort. The fact that they expect to be 
paid for it leaves no room for doubt. 
I have it on the authority of a company 
promoter, who makes eight thousand a 
year without ever going near his office 
in the City, that all solicitors are 
rascals. 

THe PLAINTIFF. 

This is the man who appears to be 
palpably too good to live, until it comes 
to his cross-examination. During that, 
it is clear to everyone, including him- 
self, that he were better dead. 

THe DEFrenDANT. 

During the first part of the case, this 

man is fully occupied in marvelling how 


dare only feel a secret pity for men| people can bring themselves to tell such 


who can have never known the pleasure 
of doing, saying, thinking or feeling 
anything wrong. 
THe Jury 

also is neither born nor made. It is 
one of those unfortunate and inex- 
plicable things which have happened 
and cannot be helped. Its entire com- 
petence is limited to the one extra- 


plicitly any old lie. 


| gross and wicked lies with such obvious 


covering that the telling of lies is no 
such an easy matter as he supposed. 





THe WITNESS. 

| ‘Tobe a witness is to discover for the 
| first time what a blackguard you have 
|been in the past, without knowing it. 





ordinary capacity for believing im-|It is also to discover that very few 
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If the witness happens to be yourself, 
however, you have the permanent 
sitisfaction of knowing that you scored 
off everybody, and particularly off the 
unscrupulous fool who cross-examined 
you and was one too few for you. 

THE UsHER. 

The point of view of the Usher is 
entirely detached ard pessimistic. He 
has no illusions and no faith in 
humanity. He spends his life in 
saying “ Hush, hush!” and expecting 
no result. There was once an usher 
who smiled, but he was very young and 
only just beginning. 

THe Man 1n THE Dock 
is always innocent, and 

THE Po.tice ConsTABLE 
is never telling the truth. 








MARINE METAMORPHOSIS. 
A MODERN maid of high degree 
One day went bathing in the sea. 
Her toilette (g'acé with insertion) 
Seen:ed too expensive for submersion, 
But first with rounded cheeks and care 
She filled her water-wings with air. 
Andslipping same beneath each shoulder 
Allowed the surges to enfold her. 
Till, well beyond the shining strand, 
She swam (with one foot on the sand). 
Now, as the maiden was arriving 
Close to a springboard meant for diving, 
A young Greek god in bathing kit 
With easy grace climbed on to it. 
His curls were clust'ring gold and shiny, 
His eyes were azure as the briny. 
His build was clean, his skin was tanned, 
He looked accustomed to command. 
The maiden, swimming by, as stated, 
Was absolutely captivated. 
And, struck by this and other things, 
She promptly lost her water wings. 
At first it seemed a real disaster, 
They floated seaward, fast and faster, 
Until with trudgeon stroke astute 
The Greek god started in pursuit. 


How anxiously she watched his dear 
head 
Go bobbing almost to the pier head. 


He brought them back, and quite pooh- 





poohed 
| Her shy but heartfelt gratitude. 


ease. During the second half of the! ghe was enraptured that she'd seen a 
case, he is generally occupied in dis-| Delightful Deus ex machind. 


She felt in fact she’d met her fate, 

He, only, was her bosom’s mate. 

To meet again, her soul was maddened, 

But when they did, she wishel they 
hadn't, 

For down her rainbow castle fell— 





| people love you, and no one trusts you. | He was the “ Boots” at her hotel. 
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COPY. 
| I was wandering idly in Greenwich 
| Park, late in the afternoon of one of 
| 
| He was seated in the shade of the 
| Observatory, and was noticeable not 
| only for his long, white beard, which 


EVENING PAPERS, PLEASE | 


these hot days, when I came upon him. | 


| would have drawn attention to him | 


| , ° ° | 
| anywhere, but for a certain anger in 


his mien, unusual in so aged a man. 
| In one hand he held a halfpenny even- 
| ing paper, which a boy had just sold 
him, and beside him was a scythe, left, 
| as I conjecture], by one of the park 
| men. 

I was strolling quietly by when he 
called to me. “ You, Sir, you know 
London, perhaps? Tell me this, Sir,” 
and he shook the paper fiercely at me 
as though I was its editor. 

I stopped and listened for more. 

“This, Sir,” he said, pointing his 
thumb at a lozenge in the top right- 
hand corner of the first page. ‘ What 
does it say ? 


“Tt says,” I replied, “‘6.30 edition.’” 


“There!” he exclaimed, with the 
tone. “Then I’m not going blind. 
‘6.30’? Very well, Sir. And now 
will you kindly add to your courtesy 
by telling me what your watch says?” 
I pulled out my watch and found 
| that it was twenty to seven. 
He grunted. “Now one farther 





| question,” he said. ‘ How far is the 
printing office of this paper frcm the 

| place where we are now talking ?” 

I hazarded eight miles. 


he remarked, “that half an hour at 
least would be required to get the paper 
to Greenwich purchasers ?” 

“ Quite,” I said. 

He raged again. “And I bought it,” 
| he said, “a quarter of an hour ago!” 
He was furious. His old eyes blazed, 
his old cheeks crimsoned, his old beard 
crisped and curled. “So it’s a lie,” he 
shouted, “ this ‘6.30 ’—a lie!” 

“I’m afraid it’s a little misleading,” 
I said. 

“A lie, I eall it,” he continued. 
“Don’t minee words, Sir. No doubt 
you who live in London are prepared 
for these swindles. You have no 
objection to false pretences. You are 
not offended by being asked a half- 
penny for news up to 6.30 and getting 
it only up to 5.45. But I am, and for 
a very good reason. It’s an attack on 
me, Sir. It hurts me personally. It 
undermines -my reputation. It ruins 
my credit. I—I won’t stand it, Sir. 
Something must be done.” 


| 
| 


first suggestion of satisfaction in his | 


He grunted again. ‘“ Thatis to say,” | 





Your eyes are stronger | 
than mine.” 








He was trembling with fury, and I 
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WHAT AN HOUR MAY BRING FORTH. 


meh Ai ies Lust arc (1 1(1 j : 




















12 o'clock. 


She. “How WHat A 


| RAILWAY.” 


(\Z 


DELI';HTTULLY FRESH! DIFFERENCE TO TIE WORRID, STUFFY 





1 o'clock. 


She (in dreamy voice), ‘‘ WHEN DID YOU SAY THAT TRAIN LEFT SOUTHAMPTON ?” 











moved farther away. It was odd to find Our Novelists. 
him making it such a personal matter. ‘‘Cheston had his hands at Kurtiss’s throat 
“Do you hear me, Sir?” he roared. | just as a dog goes at the throat of another dog.” 
“Yes,” I said, “I do. But it’s Story in ‘‘ London Magazine.” 
nothing to do with me. I’m not the | 
responsible person.” 
‘ : po c.. 1 nals wards on the rug, had there not come to him 
‘i he, pe = sao Paco — ‘a waft of distinetive perfume, which told him 
g as you buy these uNntrutns that the prone body was that of his wife, 
and do not revolt, you are responsible, | Maude Montfort.” 
and don’t you forget it. It’s gone too | Serial in “ The Story Journal.” 
far. 6.30 indeed!” | 
And he rose muttering, flung the 


‘‘He might not have been so instantly sure 
of the redundant figure which lay face down- 


“‘Then for a time they were again silent, 
while Helen, with that feeling of infinite joy 
paper down, stamped om it, and moved hh je exneriqead, fr the tat time, win 
away. | lips, rested her head upon her lover’s shoulder 

I was too much surprised to follow ;| in supreme contempt. 
but I was more surprised still when I __ {To be concluded. )” - 
saw that he had in his rage absent- Serial in “‘ The Kettering Leader. 
mindedly put the scythe over his|It will need all the concluding instal- 
shoulder. |ment to explain away that-last word. 














| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| grounds, and whether, in view of this event, he proposed 
| to take any steps to safeguard the lives and property of 


| see that in any arrangements come to the right of the 


gentleman any information as to how the incident com- 
| menced, and will he, in view of the unanimous opinion, on 
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THE STRIPED PERIL. 

Tue recent outbreak of wasp-activity has at last roused 
popular opinion. Looking ahead we an‘icipate some such | 
extracts as the following from an issue of The Daily | 
Telegraph in the near future :— 

GOVERNMENT AND THE WaspPs. 

Mr. Cuose (U.) asked the Prime Minister whether his 
attention had been called to the case of an e'derly 
gentleman in South Warwickshire, who was wantonly | 
attacked by wasps when breakfasting al fresco in his own 


private citizens. (Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. Liuoyp GrorGe, who replied, said that the whole 
matter was at present engaging the earnest attent-on of 
His Majesty's Government. 


Mr. Wepewoop (f.): Will the right hon. gentleman 





British wasp to sting remains untouched ? 

Mr. Kerr Harvie asked the Home Secretary whether it | 
was the fact that on the occasion in question marmalade | 
was employed by the breakfasters, and whether, having | 
regard to the notoriously inflammatory influence of this 
practice on wasps, he would take measures to render it | 
penal, and to confiscate all stores of tho compound at 
present in the hands of private owners? (Labour and 
Ministerial cheers.) 

Mr. Cuurcnitt: I trust that no special steps, of this or | 
any other kind, will now be necessary. 

Mr. J. R. Macponaup (Labour): Has the right hon. 


one side of the House, that the wasps are being unfa‘rly 
treated (cries of ‘Oh!’ ) have the Warwickshire gentleman 
arrested at once, and a special inquiry made into the conduct 
of the local police ? 

Mr. Cuurcuits: No, Sir. 

From the leading Article. 

“The deplorable and indeed scandalous facts which we 
publish to-day, together with the discussion in the House 
of Commons, as reported in another column, may well give 
reasonable men, of whatever political complexion, pause. 
Far indeed be it from us to create party capital out of a 
situation as menacing as any in which this country has 
found itself. during centuries; but the stern fact remains 
that history will know what interpretation to place upon 
the extraordinary and lamentable supineness of the present 
so-called Administration. Inough! The Veto Bill has | 
come and gone, but the wasps remain, and their presence | 
provides at once a problem and a trumpet-call to the leaders | 
and press of the great Conservative party, of which we! 


(Opposition cheers.) 





shall be surprised indeed if they prove unworthy. Let 
Mr. Batrovur once declare himself as the unwavering 


champion of open-air tea drinkers, and we are convinced 
that the battle is already in our hands. ... .” 
CorrESPONDENCE. 


Tue Vicarace, Buzzinatron. 

Dear Sir,—In view of the unprotected state of the 
country-side at the present moment, it may interest your | 
readers to know that my wife and I have been obliged to! 
take the law into our own hands, and procure the assist- 
ance of two highly-trained and powerful hornets. These 
intrepid and intelligent little die-hards, whom we have | 
named respectively Garvin and Effie, have for the past | 
week kept our breakfast room entirely free from intruders. | 

I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
(Rev.) R. Spaupina. 
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Dear Sir,—Much as I was interested in your recent 
correspondent’s account of his method of wasp extermina- 
tion, 1 still think my own at once the more sporting and 
deadly. Having filled several shallow jars with a mixture 
in equal parts of curacoa, raspberry jam, and Ono’s fruit 
salt, I place these in an exposed position on my lawn, at a 


calculated distance from a 9°7 gun which was presented to | 


me, as their commander, by the local yeomanry at the 
conclusion of the Boer War. Having thus baited the 
ground I have but to wait until the enemy has assembled 


—_— = — — ——neg 





m sufficiently dense formation, load my weapon with small | 


duck-shot, and bang into the yellow. 

Yours, etc., 
‘ READY, AYE REApy.” 
Dear Sir,—My personal way with wasps, which I have 
found invariably successful, is to hit at them with a tea- 
spoon and scream loudly. Somebody is then almost certain 
to come, and either drive them away or at least distract 
their attention. I have no doubt there must be many 
women who will be glad to learn of this simple and effective 
expedient. 
Yours very sincerely, 

“ Wry sHouLD Women Warr? 


” 








TO AN UNJUST JUDGE. 
THE sun was shining brightly o’er the lea, 

And pretty little songbirds flew about, 

And everything was happy as could be 
Till I received a ball upon the knee, 

And you were umpire, and you gave me out. 
O stonyhearted, have you never caught 

Your first delivery a frightful blow, 

A splendid boundary, perhaps, and thought, 
“Now they shall see me scoring as I ought,” 

And then been suddenly compelled to go? 
If you have taken one upon the knee, 

And lost the verdict, as I hope you have, 
With your Maria watching, you ‘ll agree 
That it was very, very hard on me 

With mine, my Helen, sitting in the pay. 
You know how poisonous my luck has been, 

What with the googly and the latest lob, 
You know that, though particularly kcen, 
Whenever Helen is upon the scene, 

I’m out for four—or two—or simply blob. 
This was the day to fill her heart with pride, 
And then you do a silly thing like that, 
Knowing the ball was simply yards outside, 

(Myself, I should have given it a wide), 

And, anyhow, I hit it with the bat. 

Yet in my heart I thank you for the deed, 

The ball which followed had a nasty twist ; 
It shot past Bunnie at a fearful speed, 
Laying his wicket prone upon the mead, 

And I should certainly have been dismiss'd. 

sut, having told her what I think of you 

And your decision, I shall feel consoled, 
When Helen murmurs, taking up the cue, 
“Oh, how unfair, dear!’’—which she couldn't do 

If I had been just obviously bowled. 











There is no doubt that the King of Spain is devoted to yachting, | 


and it was noticed that his hands are quite blistered from holding the 
rudder of the Hispania.” —Daily Mail, 


Clinging to the rudder under water must be very cool and 
jolly. 
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BALLADE OF AUGUST. 


Now when the street-pent airs blow 
stale 
A longing stirs us as of yore 
To take the old Odyssian trail, 
To bend upon the trireme’s oar 
For isléd stream and hill-bound shore; 
To lay aside the dirty pen 
For summer's blue and golden store 
‘Neath other skies, ‘mid stranger men! | 


Then let the rover’s call prevail 
That opes for us the enchanted door, 
That bids us spread the silken sail 
For bays o'er which the seabirds soar, 
And foam-flecked rollers pitch and 
roar, 
Where nymph maybe, and mermaiden, 
Come beachwa:d in the moon-rise 
hoar, 
‘Neath other skies, ‘mid stranger men! | 


Blue-eyed Calypsos, Circes pale 
(The sage who shuns them I abhor), | 
These—for a fortn'ght—shall not fail | 
To thrill the heart’s susceptive core, | 
To bind us with their ancient lore, 


Who rather like to listen when 
Sweet-lipp’d the sirens voice their | 
score, 


‘Neath other skies, ‘mid stranger men! 


Innvoy. 
Masters, who seek the minted ore, 


It’s only August now and then, 


Ah, take the Wanderer’s way once more, | 
Neath other skies, ‘mid stranger men ! 








A MARRIAGE MARRED. 


Ir had all happened in five minutes 
And now, the line in the local paper 
that had turned the hearts of Hortensia’s 
friends into incubators of envy, and 
filled with exaltation Hortensia’s own, 
came home to roost and rankle— 
*The happy couple will proceed for their 


PUNCH, 


| 


{ 


seuvenger). © NICE EASY 

Paper Scavenger. “* Easy? Wuy, [’ve 
PIECE OF PAPER FOR THE LAST ‘ALF ‘OUK OR 
IT UP WITH ME 'ANDS AFTER ALL!” 


Passer-by (to pep 
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JOB, THAT?” 
N TRYING TO GET MY STICK INTO THIS "ERE 
MOKE; SHOULDN'T WoNpErR IF [ HAD TO PICK 





out at her. What she had considered 





honeymoon to the Italian Lakes —fit setting | as the natural expression of a poet's 


for a poet and his bride.” 


| beautiful thoughts and fancies—tum- 


There was nothing wrong with the | bling one over the other in their eager- 


Italian Lakes. 
—until five minutes ago. 


They had been heaven | ness to be recorded 
The poet|her the acknowledged outcome of the 
o 


could be seen in a boat at the foot of} laboured forcings of a tortured brain. 
| the olive-clad hill even now, awaiting 
| the signal of her coming. 


And yet Hortensia gazed out over the 
waters beyond him, with the despair of 
disillusionment in her drear dramatic 
eyes. 

She turned over again the rustling 
papers on her lap. 
doubt of it. 


the wedding. 
sent on her birthday. 
there. 


They were all 


desk to saek a missing pen. 


Yes, there was no | 
This was a draft of the! 
letter he had written her the day before | 
That, of the one he had | 


She had come across them as, | upon the “ hawk-affrighted dove’ 
in all innocence, she had gone to his | 
She had | tricked—entrapped. 
but lifted the lid, and they had stared just an industrious man. 


| The copies were scored and scored 
again, corrected and re-written. 

That phrase now, that had so pleased 
her—of the night he watched outside 
her window—* When you put out your 
lamp, the glow-worm under the rose- 


bushes lighted his, and with him for} 


Why !| 


watchman I left you secure.”’ 
the man had had six shots at it. 

And in that other one,she had been a 
“shy mouse,” a “timid sparrow,” and 
heaven knows what, before he had hit 
| 


Oh, it was horrible. She had been 


The “ poet’ was 


‘ Bah!” burst oat Hortensia, as she 
| bundled the papers into the waste-paper 
' basket— Bah! I almost wish I had 
| . ° a 
| married Johnny Tomkins. 


lay revealed before | 


The unsuspecting bridegroom mean- 
while was watching the glittering 
wavelets of the lake all around him 
poetic and in peace. 


‘T shall tell her—lI shall tell her it 


was like the widespread sea of her 
rippling hair,” he murmured, after 





much thought. 
And with disastrous 
he did. 


conse juences 








**An interesting ceremony took place at the 
Magnus Grammar School on Tuesday morning, 
|}when the headmaster was presented with u 
| black marble dining-room from the masters 
hand staif."—Newark Herald, 


‘endowed. 


This is the sort of gift that ought to be 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Frobisher Thaile was a self-absorbed and super-cultered 


| gentleman who collecied rare things and talked about them 





| especially daughter. 





unendingly, to the martyrdom of his wife and daughter, 
So when Patience went on a visit to 
a German garrison town, and was there fallen in love with 
by a jocund and entirely unartistic officer, she found the 


| change so fascinating that she decided to marry him. 
| That is the first half of Her Husband’s Country (HEINE- 


MANN); the disillusionment of Patience (who by the way is 
very ill-named) makes up the rest of an amusing and 
brightly written story. Sypm Sporriswoopr, as you will 
probably remember, has told us one or two of these Anglo- 
German tales before; but none better than this. The life 
of poor Patience as Frau Leutnant von Rabenstedt, and the 
society of Stelnitz in general, is most entertainingly drawn; 








[AveusTt 23, 1911. 


catastrophe was broken to her should fulfil every require- 
ment of the most vindictive reader. ‘though I should 
perhaps hardly regard The Real Mrs. Holyer as a realist'ec 
presentment of contemporary life, it is at least excellently 
entertaining as fiction. 
I’ve always thought the 45, 
The year which brought the Younc PreTENDER, 
Was understood to be alive 
With battle-cries of “no surrender”’; 
Yet, if you take it day by day, 
As Sutcuirre, in The Lone Adventure 
(From Unwin), I regret to say 
You ‘ll note a flaw in the indenture. 


I looked for hourly thrills, and found, 

While Cuaruie marched with GeorGE pursuing, 
For quite three-quarters of the ground 

Much high-flown talk, but little doing ; 





perhaps of all the scenes - 





the one I liked most was 
that in which the young 
couple are welcomed home 
from the honeymoon to 
the little flat so lovingly 
prepared and_ furnished 
for them by kind old Frau 
Treuberg. Stuffiness, and 
the general horror of hope- | 
lessly uncongenial sur- | 
roundings, could hardly 
be better conveyed. Of 
course, through it all I 
have an uneasy feeling 
that I should like to read | 
areal German story giving | 
the other side; but that 
is another matter. Per- | 
haps indeed (though I 
suspect not) it was the 
author’s sense of fairness 
which led her, in intro- | 
ducing two English people | 














occurred 





| More lively than is here 
| related, 

[ give it as my final word 

The ’45 is overrated. 

| When I arrived, after 
|careful perusal, at page 
| 3i7 of A Sereshan (MiLtis 
/AND Boon) and _ there 























fadvancing on Komorn, 




















|while Raab. is in their 
|hands again, old Every- 
| where-and-Nowhere Bem 
smashing us in Transyl- 
vania, and Perezel mak- 
ing hay of our Serbs in 
ithe south, we’re in a 
pretty bad way,” I be- 
came suddenly aware that 
I had no idea who or 
|\what Gérgey, Komorn, 








at a critical moment in| 
Patience’s affairs, to make 
them talk like impossible 
prigs. Still it remains nie 


THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 


| J[V.—AN ENTHUSIASTIC MEMBER OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY TESTING 
| THE PROPERTIES OF A NEW BRAIN FOOD. 


Raab, Bem, Perczel and 
the Serbs might be. No 
doubt I am a very ignor- 
ant fellow, and careful 











a thoroughly jolly book, which will find lots of friends. 


It seems probable that the fascination of the Cinderella 
story will never be exhausted. Apparently Mrs. Francis 
CHANNON shares this view, since in The [teal Mrs. Holyer 
(Hutcntnson), she allows us a double dose of the Cinderella 
joy—the joy, that is, of watching the good person trampled 
upon, with a comfortable certainty of her ultimate resilience. 
Margery Lennard gave me this pleasing emotion twice, both 
as the persecuted governess in the horrid Croome household, 
when | knew that Denzil Holyer was really in love with her 
and not with haughty Flora Croom2; and when, consider- 
ably later, as Denzil’s poor and snubbed widow, she turned 
out to be a real ladyship and mother of a lord. Another 
reason that should rightly make for the popularity of an 
entertaining story is the melodramatic completeness with 
which the ugly sisters (so to speak) ar routed at the end— 
a detail in which I have sometimes found such tales 
disappointing. Flora was still sustaining this character, 
as she had meantime married the gentleman who sup- 
posed himself to have inherited the title actually belonging 
to Margery’s little son. The way in which this final 





reference to an atlas and an encyclopedia from time to time 


would have kept me informed as to what the military part of } 


the story was all about; but, what with the heat and innate 
laziness, I looked to Mr. M. Harr ey to tell me himself. 
Nor can I understand his point of view. If he supposed 
I did not know all about German, Hungarian, Austrian and 
Croatian back-history, why did he not give me some con- 
nected account of such of it as was relevant? If he 
supposed I did know all about it, why did he fill two- 
thirds of his book with the merest and least graphic précis 
of casual and inconsequent incidents of it? The remaining 
one-third made pleasant reading; indeed, the romance of 
Mirko and Persida, of Lambert and Juliana and of 
Jellachich and ambitious patriotism, might have been 
quite engaging had it not been interrupted so continyally 
by the rest. 








From the Instructions to Passengers on the Kronprin- 
zessen Cecilie :— 


‘‘Music. The ships band will play every morning from 10 to 11 
on the promenade-deck and in the dinning room during supper.” 


Many a true word spoken in misprint. 


read: “ What with Gérgey | 


sect vol 


— 


Indeed, if nothing else | 




















